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,Ri(;iN.\i.iA'.  1 

liail  intciiiU'd  to 
ai cDiinianv  our 
C'lowninunt  (.'xiiudi- 
tion  lor  the  relief  of 
the  miners  of  tlie 
KloiuKke  whicli  was 
in  [lart  niobih/ed  at 
1  )\-ea  when  1  arri\eii 
tliere  late  in  I'ehruarv.  As  it  ne\er  went 
any  farther,  for  the  yooil  reason  tluit 
Uawson  hail  heeii  saved  from  famine  hy 
the  migration  of  a  iioriion  of  its  iiopiila- 
tion,  1  was  left  lo  mv  own  resources. 
Whole'some  fatiLjue  and  clean  camps  on 
the  snow  were  better  than  the  hosi>ital- 
itv  of  a  mushroom  town  biu'lt  of  rotiuh 
boards  and  tar-paper;  a  little  adseiiture 
was  better  than  watching'  for  two  months 
the  thousands  of  pilgrims  of  fortune  in  the 
desperate  and  monotonous  labor  of  putting 
Vol.  X\\  .—49 


their  outfits  over  the  passes:  and  I  deter- 
mined, rather  than  wait  with  them  for 
the  opening  of  na\igation,  to  undertake, 
with  dogs  and  sleds  of  my  own,  the  untried 
journey  of  six  hundred  miles  over  the  ice- 
fields of  the  I, ewes  lakes  and  the  ice-|)a(ks 
of  the  \  iikon  Ri\er,  which  the(io\ern- 
meiit  eX]ieilition  had  contem))lated. 

W  hoe\er  was  to  go  with  me  must  be 
coinjianioiiable,  industrious,  and  lowil.  1 
must  work  as  hard  as  he:  for  we  could  not 
carrv  food  for  a  stomach  which  nourished 
idle  h.inds.  in  ]iitching  a  tent  in  a  storm, 
wiien  limbs  ached  from  the  strain  of  the 
day's  tramp,  an  unrul\-  temper  might  lead 
to  the  crisis  of  blows  or  sep.iration. 

Precisely  the  right  kind  of  a  comrade. 
ei|uip|ied  with  e\|ierienci',  1  had  ho])ed 
would  be  forthcoming  from  among  the 
men  who  had  violated  the  traditions  of  the 
earlv  communities  of   gold-seekers  in   re- 
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A   Winter  Journey  to  the   Klondyke 


I'arkcrs  KciliiiLi  it]  ihu  Niches  tut  in  the  StiMW  at  the  Side  of  tlic    Ir 


If  the  clogs  arc  no  good,  you 
don't  want  me,  that's  sure." 
"  Any  furtlier  referiMu  es?  " 
'•  W  ell,"  after  a  moment's 
tlioiiglit,  ••  tliere's  Bangs,  ii|) 
at  the  Miner's  Rest.  He 
knowed  me  v.  Jien  I  was  on  a 
ranch  in  N'ebrasky.  I  )unni) 
wiiat  he'll  say.  \'ou  can  ask 
him,  though.  Anyhow,  I'd 
be  obliged  if  you'd  see  the 
dogs  'fore  you  make  a  de- 
cision." 

He  waited  outside  the 
Miner's  Rest  while  1  spoke 
with  Hangs. 

"lark  belt/,!"  exclaimed 
r.angs.  ••Well,  Jack  beltz's 
a  fool  when  it  comes  to  boss- 
es and  dawgs.  He  thinks 
gard  to  winter  tra\X'l.  Some  members  of  they  can  talk.  lUit  Jack  liclt/.'il  stick  to 
this  hardy  little  army  were  arri\ing  almost  a  thing  that's  hard — he  don't  like  thmgs 
daily  in  Dyea  from  Dawron.  liiU  their  that  ain't — till  he  comes  out  of  it  or  goes 
dogs  were  worn  out,  and  they  themselves  down  with  it,  and  all  the  nnilts  in  the 
were  inclined  to  laugh  at  my  suggestion,  army  couldn't  make  him  mad." 
more  particularly  at  my  money.  Having  'I'hen  1  followed  Jack  to  a  wood-])ile 
pointed  out  the  greater  difficulties  of  in-  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  five  fat 
gress  than  of  egress,  they  asked,  with  a  and  sleek  huskies  awoke  at  liis  aiiproach, 
toucii  of  sarcasm,  if  I  thought  that  they  and  at  his  command  lined  up  like  so  many 
had  made  the  journey  out  for  the  piu^-  soKliers,  wagging  their  bushy  tails  o\er 
pose  of  inunediately  retracing  their  stejis.  their  backs  and  watching  his  every  move- 
Meanwhile,  adventurous  spirits  but 
lately  arri\ed  from  Pacific  Coast  |>orts 
came  to  otTer  their  services  with  all 
the  self-confidence  characteristic  of  a 
floating  population.  'I'he  references 
of  some  were  belied  hy  their  demeanor, 
and  the  demeanor  of  ol'ners  by  their 
references.  .Ml  were  further  belied  by 
their  ilogs — N'ewfoundiands,  setters, 
and  what  not  —which  had  received  a 
few  days'  training  for  market  ])urposes 
in  Seattle.  In  consecjuence,  I  was  al- 
most despairing,  when  there  appeared 
a  powerfulK-  bm'lt,  blon<l-haired,  blue- 
eved  fellow,  who  imjiressed  his  [ler- 
sonalitv  ii])on  me  at  once. 

"  I  liear  you're  iookin'  for  a  dog- 
pimcher,"  he  said,  awkwardly.  "  .My 
name's  Jack  Ileltz.  I'se  been  a  cow- 
boy and  done  a  good  manv  other 
things  in  the  West,  and  now  I'm  up 
ag;iinst  it  with  the  crowd  in  .\laska. 
I  think  I  could  do  what  y(/U  want  " — 
and  then  with  sudden  fervor— -"but 
come  around  and  look  at  the  dogs! 
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A  Near  ''lew  ^A  tlic  Line  of  Paikcrs. 
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Chilr.i.it  Pass. 

lr"Pn  i.hni,.|,T,ipli  taken  by  I.icutLMiintCol.oicI  Daviil  I,,  llr.iinanl.     T1il>  dark  sp.it-  tc  th.;  K-ft  ol'  the  line  cf  picker^  on  llif  trail 
are  unuipi  ol  men  restill^i  as  slmw-n  in  the  picture  on  the  toji  ot  pa;,'e  406. 


niL'nt  witli  tlK'ir  sliarp  eyes,  I'roin  tlieir 
inollicTs,  wlio  were  native  Indian  ddi^s, 
tliey  liad  inherited  tlieir  alTeciion  for  man 
— liowever  poor  tlie  sjieciineii — and  from 
tlieir  fatliers,  wlio  were  full-l)l()oded  wolves 
of  tlie  forest,  tlieir  streii.i,'tli  and  endurance. 
In  an  hour  after  1  had  met  him  1  had 
engaged  Jaik  llelt/  on  tlie  strength  of  the 
fat  on  his  do,i;s'  ribs,  of  his  blue  eyes,  and 
of  IJanys's  candid  recommendation,    ['lac- 


ing my  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  an  Arctic  t'limate  against  his  experience 
as  a  frontiersman,  we  (jiiickly  made  out  a 
list  of  the  su];plies  which  were  to  be  jiackeil 
on  our  sleds,  minimizing  everything  in 
weight  and  bulk  as  far  as  we  dared,  but  be- 
ing very  careful  to  consider  that  while  we 
might  go  hungry  the  dogs  nnist  not.  in 
all,  we  took  eleven  hundred  pounds,  four 
hundred  of  food  and  bedding  for  oursehes 
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'I'lic  C'ily  of  (.'arhes  at  the  Siuniiiit  cf  the   I'ass. 


and  seven  luindred  of  food  for  tlie  do,t,'s. 
jack  was  to  [jfepare  this  outtit  with  all 
speed,  and  meet  me  on  tiie  summit  of  C'liil- 
eoot  Pass  two  (hiys  later.  I'or  we  liad  no 
time  to  spare  if.  as  the  old-timers  said,  tl;e 
river  became  impassable  f.ir  sleds  by  the 
last  week  in  April.  The  ocean  winds,  al- 
ready thawing'  the  snow  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  (hvide,  lent  esitlence  to  their 
opinion. 

C'iiance  matle  the  choice  of  a  third 
member  of  the  party,  whose  assistanie  was 
necessary,  as  hapj>v  as  the  clioice  of  its 
second.  i'his  biu;  fellow,  over  six  feet  in 
heii^du,  w;'.s  l-'rederick  (lamble,  known  to 
his  friends  as  Iritz.  who  had  ^iveii  u\>  a 
career  as  an  artist,  and  had  already  spent 
one  improtitable  season  with  a  ])ick  and 
a  ])ack  in  the  C'assiar  district,  ile  had  a 
taste  for  all  the  tine  dishes  of  Tpjier  l!o- 
licmianism.  but  no  pilt^n^im  who  e\er  fol- 
lowed the  rainbow's  end  accepted  i  diet 
of  liacon  and  beans  with  better  philoso- 
phy. 

It  is  not  ni\  purpose  here  to  describe 
Chilcoot   Pass — least  of  all,  the  trail  and 
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ascent  leading  up  to  it  :  but  I  will  say 
tluit,  if  you  wisn  to  see  it,  you  have  only 
to  imagine  a  broad  incline  .it  an  angle  of 
nearly  forty-tive  degrees,  seven  hundred 
feet  in  height,  running  between  two  snowy 
peaks  at  its  suminil,  \>ilh  men  in  the  fore- 
ground bending  under  the  wi'ighl  of  heavy 
]iacks,  and  gradually  growing  >maller  as 
they  ascend  imlil.  finally,  they  seem  like 
,inls  dangerously  near  toppling  o\er  with 
their  loads,  though,  to  \()ur  relief  and 
ama/.emenl.  crawling  otT  the  white  blanket 
into  the  sky. 

( >n  the  little  plateau  at  the  sinnmit  were 
])iled  hundreds  of  jjilgrims'  oultits,  sejia- 
rated  one  froui  another  bv  narrow  paths, 
making  the  whole  seem  like  a  ciiv  in 
miniature.  iiuried  under  the  se\eiUy  feet 
of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  win- 
ter were  two  other  such  i  ilies  which  their 
owners  hoped  to  recover  in  the  sunnner. 
I>e\dnd.  iloaled  a  large  iii-itish  tlag  o\er  tiie 
little  block-house  where  the  I'.ritish  N'orth- 
west  Mounted  Police  had  established 
themsehes  to  t ollect  customs  and  to  see 
that  no  one  not  having  a  sjjecial  permit 
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enured  Canadian  lerri- 
tdiy  will)  less  than  a 
year's  siipijly  of  food. 

Jack  labored  for  two 
hours  in  bringing  ii|i  the 
do;:;s  witii  the  enijily 
sleds,  while  oin'  l;o(i(|;, 
cat  le  on  the  liac  ks  of 
the  ants  who  char^fed 
three  cents  a  iiomul  for 
the  ser\ice.  Aside  from 
the  live  liuskies  liitclieil 
to  a  lari;e  basket -sled,  we 
had  two  St.  licrnards, 
"  I'atsy"  and  "Tim," 
who  were  horn  in  the 
country,  and  duly  chris- 


Jnik  willi  dur  Slefl  I'acki'il   Kt'.itly  for  the  Start  frciin  Dyea. 


Ciirryini;    liinlicrs  f..r    l:,iat    MiiiUlirij;  up  tin-   I'a- 


wore  moccasons  as  well,  ami 
maintaineil  his  footini;  easily, 
hortunately  for  the  no\ice, 
there  are  tliree  small  lakes — 
at  the  time  tluy  were  three 
fields  of  snow — in  the  nine 
miles  from  the  summit  to 
i.indi-rman,and  he  could  take 
advantage  of  the  respitewhen 
he  was  trottin,^  across  these 
to  think  out,  in  the  hard-and- 
fast  ci\ilixed  manner,  how  to 
a\'oid  his  fre(|r,ent  loss  of 
e(iuilil)rium.  'I  he  ni^ht  we 
spent  at  I.inikrman  in  Jack's 
own  cam]!. 

'I'luis,  in  a  day,  we  had 
]iassed  over  the  oiilv  jiortion 
of  uur  journev  on  land,  and 


tened  and  acclimatixed 
there.  With  -  I'atsy'^ 
and  "  'i'im,"  a  nd  mv 
hand  on  the  ",u'ee-p<ile  " 
by  which  the  sled  is 
guided.  I  went  under  lire 
for  the  first  time  in  de- 
scendini,'  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  |iass.  .Man 
and  sled  were  i)Ut  Iton 
(fr  ((inilhit  a.uain  and 
ai^ain,  while  the  do,us, 
who  managed  to  keej) 
erect,  looked  hack  on 
mewilii  ])rofessional  dis- 
gust. I  wanted  to  blame 
my  misfortunes  to  my 
moccasons,  but  Jack 


(In   their  \\  av   ' 'lU  froai  liaws-il. 


PrnpclIinK  SlciU  by  Sails  just  Abuve  White  Horse  (.anon. 


we  were  henceforth,  as  Jack  put  it  gayly,     througli  the  snow  oi^  tne  mountain-sides, 
to  proceed  downiiill  witli  the  current  of 
tile  river  at  tlie  rate  of  eiglit  indies  to  tlie 
mile,  wliicli  is  fast  enou,L,di  as  currents  ^n, 


Init  ralher  poor  coasting.  The  course  of 
the  Vul^on  tiirough  tlie  lie  irt  of 
Alaska  is  in  a  semicircle,  with  one 
end  at  the  ct)ust  and  the  other  end 
as  near  to  the  coast  as  the  head- 
waters of  a  stream  might  he,  unless 
it  could  (low  on  the  level.  Once  he 
has  reached  the  lakes,  the  pros- 
pector niav  lloat  for  2/100  miles  to 
liehring  Sea,  and  hut  for  this  one  of 
the  two  friendly  deeds  of  Nature  in 
Alaska — the  other  is  aluindant  tire- 
wood — it  is  (|uestional)le  if  the  gold 
in  the  Klondyke  would  lia\e  been 
discovered  in  our  generation.  l)e 
Soto's  e.\]iloring  party  would  have 
had  a  similar  atl vantage  if  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  risen  within  thirty-two 
miles  of  (_'aj)e  Hatteras,  and  they 
would  lia\e  needed  it  if  the  valley 
of  the  Mississi|)])i  were  like  the  val- 
ley of  the  ^'ukon. 

In  harnessing  our  dogs  at  dawn, 
as  we  looked  out  across  Lake  i.iii- 
derman,  the  only  color  in  sight  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  white  were  the 
needle -like  tir  -  trees,  crojiping 
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anil  the  outlines  of  a  few  jiilgrims  in  ad- 
vance of  tile  main  body,  already  astir, 
dragging  their  sleds  on  to  Lake  Hennett, 
where,    with  whip-saws,  hammers,    nails, 
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oakum,  and  |iii(h,  \va>  lo  ho  hiiili  out  nf 
tlic  Inrcsts  tliL'  iiiii(|iiL-  and  varicf^atcd  tlo- 
lilla  which  was  to  hnu  the  river-banks  in 
front  of  Dawson  in  Mav  ami  June.  Jack 
sna:)|>cd  tlic  Ion;;  lash  of  liis  wliip,  shook 
tiif  "  jj;c(.'-l*olc  "  to  free  the  nnuiers,  cried 
"Mush  I'' — a  |)ecuii.uiy  Saxon  contrac- 
tion of  the"  J/iin //!'//.<!/"  ijrou^ht  into  the 
country  aionj,'  with  many  oilier  words  by 
the  i'reiich  Canadians — and  seven  gallant, 
four-looted  comrades  and  three  fij;uies  in 
parkees  lookint;  like  hooded   night-shirts 


skin.  \\  hen  ja(  k  halted  tlie  dogs  for  our 
tirst  and  our  worst  camp,  whose  onl)  ( i>n- 
solatioii  was  a  water-hole  that  liad  been 
made  by  some  pilgrim,  ihey  set  iij)  a  howl 
of  knowing  delight. 

W  nil  the  Miow  up  to  my  waist,  I  cut  fire- 
wood out  of  tile  abundanci'  of  dead  tim- 
ber, and  then  cut  grei'ii  spruce-boughs, 
which,  when  laid  tufts  upw.ird  on  the 
siiow  that  was  packeil  down  as  a  lloor  for 
our  7X7  lent,  made  a  soft  bed.  Then  I 
w  eiit  for  a  pail  of  water  and  brought  in  my 
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t.asliin^  tlie  Sleds  in   (lie  Murnil]^. 


began  in  earnest  their  journey  over  the 
trail  hardened  by  the  p'lgrim^'  footste])S. 
liy  the  wayside  we  [jassetl  "caches"  of 
waterproof  bags,  one  of  which  was  at 
either  end  of  a  pilgrim's  route  of  daily 
toil  in  inoN'iiighisouttit  forward  by  relays; 
while  his  own  ambition  made  him  undergo 
longer  hours  atid  greater  strain  than  he.  a 
free  citizen  (LI,  S.  A.),  would  have  eiulured 
for  any  other  master. 

la'nderman  is  only  four  miles  long,  and 
we  were  soon  on  Hemiett,  where  the  after- 
noon brought,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  keen 
atmosphere  of  the  morning,  a  blowing 
storm  of  moist  snow  which  wet  us  to  the 


sleeiiing-bag.and  my  work  was  done.  The 
air  had  cleared  suddenly,  and  the  weather 
had  turned  so  cold  that  my  parkee  hail 
frozen  as  slilT  as  a  board.  I  pulled  it  off, 
substituted  dry  moccasons  and  socks  for 
my  wet  ones,  left  the  rest  of  my  clothes  to 
be  dried  by  the  warmth  of  my  body,  and 
then,  huddling  myself  up  with  my  sleeping- 
bag  as  a  seat,  1  watched  my  comrades  fin- 
ishing their  allotted  tasks. 

Fritz,  who  had  been  chosen  cook,  was 
sitting  with  one  leg  on  either  side  of  the  lit- 
tle sheet-ircm  stove,  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  making  llajijacks.  Outside,  by  the 
light  of  the  crackling  blaze,  1  couUl  see 


MakiiiK    T 
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Jack   stiiTin,u  sonictliin.n  in  a  pan  (>\cr  a 
niaiiiii;  fire  witli  a  l)ij,'  ladle  that  Ik-  luul 
wiiittk'd  out  iif  a  Maplin^.      Weinlly  pri'sid- 
ing  over  this  o|)t'rati()ii,   tluir   bodies   in 
shadow  and  tiieir  wolf-noses  thrnst  I'orwaixl 
witli  epicurean   relish,   were    the   huskies. 
Jack  fed  tiieni  only  once  a  day.  and  then 
all  that   they  coulcl   eat  of  tallow,  bacon, 
cornmeal  and  rice,  thoroughly  boiled  in 
tlic  form  of  a  porridge.      When  he  took  the 
pan  otT  the  tire  he  put  it,  safely  co\ered.  in 
the  snow  to  cool,  while  the  dogs  mounted 
guard  over  it,  glaring  at  one  another;  and 
then   he  came  to  sit  on  his  own  bed,  and 
tcgether  we  ate  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
hanging  bv  a  piece  of  wire  from  the  lop  o 
the  tent.      .\s  I  had  my  granite-ware  plat 
filled  with  beans  the  second  time  and  too 
my   fourth    flapjack— a   llajijack   an    ini 
thick   and   seven    inches   in    diameter — 
twinkle  came  into  Jack's  eyes. 

"  I  like  to  see  a  man  in  earnest,"  he  said. 

'i'hen  he  relighted  his  ])i|)e  and  went 
back  to  his  dogs.  Having  tilled  a  two- 
(|uart  tin  pan  for  each  of  them,  with  the 
ardor  of  a  child  he  heaj)ed  more  timber  on 
the  ilying  tire  and,  turtiing  his  back  tt)  the 
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cheerful  glow,  began  a  tecliiii(  al  con\i'rsa- 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  trail  with  sleek  old 
"  Dude,"  the  li'ader  of  the  team. 

Later,  when  he  returneil  to  the  tent,  the 
dogs  were  so  manv  balls  of  fur.  their  noses 
snuggled  untler  their  bushy  tails.  If  two 
feet  of  snow  should  f,dl  during  the  night 
it  would  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  their 
slumbers,  and  in  the  morning  at  the  call 
to  harness  they  would  dig  their  way  out, 
shake  the;:;  .eh  es,  and  be  re.idv  for  dutv. 
J.ick  explained,  as  he  ]iulled  otT  his  mot ca- 
sons,  that  they  had  eaten  only  half  their 
usual  rations.  Having  been  treated  to 
beefste.ik  in  Dyea  by  their  generous  own- 
er, they  rather  resentid  man  hing  f:'i-e  ;  but 
they  would  come  down  to  it  as  so<  m  as  they 
flit  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  added. 

".Are  vou  tired?"  I  asked  him. 

••  Me?     No,"  he  drawled. 

He  tilled  up  the  stove — he  must  always 
ha\e  a  tire  of  some  kind  going— and.  lean- 
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well  enough  for  that  night,  but  1  soon  re- 
|)eiited  of  it.  With  no  opportunity  for  air- 
ing it  properly,  it  readily  eollecied  moisture 
and  becinie  as  uuidnifortui)le  as  a  coating 
of  ice.  .\fter  1  had  been  kept  awake  for  a 
night  by  the  colder  weather  that  followed 
ilie  storm,  1  ripped  it  open  and  used  the 
furs  as  a  robe,  whicii,  with  the  as-^istancc  of 
.1  heavy  blanket,  kejit  me  as  warm  as  toast, 
though  when  1  awoke  there  was  a  glacial 
p.uli  through  the  space  1  had  left  i>\k-u  for 
bre.ithing. 

'I'he  tirst  one  to  awaki'  in  the  morning 
crawled  half-way  out  of  his  robe,  and,  dex- 
terously leaning  over,  put  the  colTee-pot 
on  the  stove  and  made  the  fire  out  of  the 
kindlings  whicli  w  .re  always  ready.  'I'o 
dress  was  to  |»ul  on  your  foi)twear  wliich 
had  bi'.'ii  drying  -if  it  iia<I  not  been  burn- 
ing—beiore  the  stove.  Then  the  robes 
and  blankets  were  rolled  u|)  and  strai>ped 
to  ser\e  as  seais  for  breakfast,  and  you 
stejiped  (jutside  into  the  invigorating  air 
and  did  what  you  might  in  the  way  of  clean- 
liness. For  my  part,  I  washed  my  hands 
in  the  snow,  usi'ig  soap  liberally,  with 
astonishingly  elficacious  results.  .After 
breakfast  we  had  to  p.uk  all  the  tilings 
that  we  had  unjiacked  the  night  before 
back  on  the  sleds  and  lash  them. 

On  the  I.ewes  lakes,  and  the  streams 
which  join  them  in  a  chain,  one  day  was 
(|uite  like  another,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  event  of  importance  to  ourselves. 
.At  d;iybreak  we  were  on  the  le\el  trail, 
now  irotting  and  then  walking,  imtil  our 
stomachs  crieti  halt.  On  three  occasions 
we  had  luncheon  in  ihe  tents  of  pilgrims 
who,  not  having  been  able  to  bring  their 
supplies  over  the  pass  in  the  rush  of  the 
previous  autumn  before  winter  was  at 
hand,  were  making  for  the  foot  of  Lake 
l,e  liarge,  to  take  aihantage  of  the  three 
weeks  by  whicli  the  clearing  of  the  ice  in 
the  river  precetles  the  clearing  of  the  ice 
in  the  lakes.  While  his  [lartner  w'as  drag- 
ging his  sled,  one  of  our  hosts  was  sulTer- 
ing  in  his  tent  the  torture  of  snow-blind- 
ness, as  the  penalty  of  having  gone  for  a 
day  without  glasses.  Another  host,  an  old 
I);nie  from  San  I'"rancisco,  had  no  com- 
panion, not  even  a  dog. 

"  Sometime   I   do  get   mad,"  lie  said, 

"  when  the  sled  pull  so  hard,  and  I  say, 

'  ^'ohn,  you  are  a  big  tool  to  start  for  Klon- 

dyke  when  you  are  sixty-nine.'    But  we  do 
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not  like  to  gif  up.  Nefer  do  we  get  so  old 
we  t.nik  it  t(»o  late  to  m.ike  a  fortinie.  If 
a  man  know  as  he  would  drop  dead  on  top 
of  the  pass,  1  lank  a  man  goiju  to  see  the 
t'ing  out.  I  make  a  fortune  t'ree  time,  and 
efcry  time  I  haf  many  pad  hu  ks — yes,  very 
many  pad  lucks.  Sometime  I  gel  lonely, 
and  then  I  say,  '  Yolin,  there  is  your  wife, 
there  is  your  sliildreii  ;  it  is  Sunday  din- 
ner, and   you  are  home   with   a   pile  of 

gold.'" 

How  we  relished  ili  .  im  that  wt'  had 
brought  with  us  for  lunchiun,  followed  by 
the  perfect  relaxation  wliich  comes  with 
good  digestion  ai  '  [ihysic  al  fatigue,  glori- 
fied by  a  pipe,  bi  lore  we  arose  tuid  turned 
our  steps  toward  the  brown  line  of  sled- 
track  whicli  stretched  out  over  the  ex- 
panse of  white  iiiuil  growing  darkness 
uiade  it  dim,  and  Jack  began  to  lo(jk  out 
for  the  first  favorable  [ilace  for  a  camj)  ! 

'I'he  important  event  which  I  have  men- 
tioned caused  two  weeks'  delay  at  a  time 
when  we  felt  the  need  of  every  day  to 
conipli  te  our  journey,  and  I  accept  the 
awkward  responsibility  for  it.  At  While 
Horse  Canon  we  wer  •  olTered  the  liospi- 
talily  of  a  large  cabin  with  a  kitchen  in 
one  end  and  bunk  room  in  the  other,  oc- 
cu|)ied  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  tramway  around  the  rapids.  Jack 
suggested  that  we  stoj)  here  for  a  <lay,  be- 
cause the  dogs  needed  rest,  he  said,  but 
really  on  my  account,  1  think.  I  had  con- 
tracted a  bad  cough,  and  my  legs  ached 
like  two  great  teeth.  Jn  the  afternoon  I 
lay  down  on  the  cook's  bunk,  and  toward 
evening  Fritz  started  down  the  trail  to  a 
ilistant  camp  to  hnd  a  <loctor  who  had 
turned  pilgrim  of  fortune.  Meanwhile, 
Jake,  the  cook,  doseil  me  with  tea  made 
of  sage  that  he  had  gathereil  on  the  I'loun- 
tain-side. 

"  \'our  puls'"  is  up  to  a  hundred  and 
ten,"  the  Doctor  said;  "  but  all  that  you've 
got  is  a  plain,  olil-fashionedcaseof  measles. 
\'ou  must  have  caiight  them  in  Dyea,  and 
you've  greatly  exaggerated  them  liy  phys- 
ical strain." 

iMy  comrades  put  up  a  tent  in  another 
cabin  which  still  wanted  doors  and  win- 
dows, thus  insuring  a  soft  light  for  the 
protection  of  my  eyes,  whicli,  the  Doctor 
feared,  might  be  alTected.  'i'liey  nailed 
some  saplings  together  for  a  bedstead,  and 
were  so  ingenious  in  many  ways,  so  kind 
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in  keeping  the  temperature  tlie  same  niglit 
and  tlay,  and  in  attending  to  my  wants 
generally,  that  1  felt  like  a  king  in  his  pri- 
vate hosintal.  Jake  lame  in  every  day  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  taking  the  doses  of 
sage-tea  that  he  sent  in  morning,  noon, 
and  night  ;  wiiile  the  big  workmen  came 
in  to  hint  that  I  must  not  let  Jake  have  his 
own  way  Uh)  much.  And  I  lay  on  my  back 
and  thought  of  two  things — strawberries 
and  pinea[)ples.  1  would  have  given  all 
my  wealth  for  either,  but  not  a  five-cent 
piece  for  a  pear. 

My  convalescence  was  not  so  dull  as  1 
sat  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  learning, 
under  Jake's  tutelage,  how  to  cook  oat- 
meal [)roperly,  how  to  bake  bread  and  to 
make  good  pk;s  out  of  dried  apples,  and 
listening  to  him  expound  his  ideas  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  great  cynic.  If  you 
believed  in  one  thing,  he  was  sure  to  be- 
lieve in  the  other.  One  of  his  favorite  re- 
marks with  which  he  baited  me  was  that 
"  everybody  is  out  for  the  stuff ;  there 
ain't  no  honor  nowadays  ;  and  you  don't 
catch  me  missin'  any  dollars."  1 1  is  board- 
ers excused  him  by  saying,  "  Any  cook 
that's  been  in  a  minin'-camp  or  a  lumber- 
cami)  is  always  a  blisterin'  crank."  On 
the  morning  of  my  departure  I  held  out 
a  bill  to  Jake  in  partial  remuneration  for 
what  he  had  done  for  me.  He  stirred 
the  contents  of  a  pot  this  way  and  that, 
viciously,  without  rejilying.  1  [irotested, 
and  then  he  growled  : 

"  Ciwan  !     What  d'ye  take  me  f(ir?" 

As  I  waved  him  a  good-by  he  called 
out  : 

"  Young  feller,  you're  all  right,  but  you 
won't  argue." 

In  two  days  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Le  liarge,  and  on  the  second  day  we  had 
travelled  thirty-five  miles,  which  made  the 
dogs  very  unlit  for  service  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

It  took  us  all  of  two  days'  hard  work  to 
go  from  the  foot  of  I.e  Barge  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hootalin<]ua  over  a  porticm 
of  the  Yukon  known  from  its  lengdi  as 
Thirty  Mile  River,  and  certainly  worthy 
of  some  distinction  on  account  of  other 
characteristics.  Many  more  boats  of  the 
pilgrims'  fiotilla  were  wrecked  in  the  spring 
on  its  hidden  rocks  than  in  the  White 
Horse  Rapids,  which,  I  may  add,  ha\e 
received  undue  celebrity.     If  an  average 


temperature  of  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
continues  for  several  weeks,  the  current 
may  freeze  over,  but  rarely  is  there  more 
than  bench  ice  along  the  shores ;  and  this, 
owing  to  the  increasingly  moilerate  weath- 
er and  the  falling  water,  was  fast  breaking 
away  in  huge  cakes  which  fell  into  the 
stream  with  a  splash.  Over  that  which 
remained,  slippery,  sometimes  sloping  tow- 
ard the  river  at  a  considerable  angle,  and 
often  only  a  foot  or  two  in  breadth,  we 
must  make  our  way.  When  there  was  no 
footing  below  the  sled,  we  attached  one 
end  of  a  rope  to  it,  wrajiped  the  other  end 
around  our  waists,  and  if  one  of  us  slipped 
and  fell  in  the  soft  snow  of  the  steep  hill- 
side above,  luckily  the  others  maintained 
their  hold  antl  were  able  to  prevent  both 
sleds  and  dt)gs  from  going  into  the  river 
and  putting  an  end  to  our  little  expedi- 
tion there  and  then. 

Near  Hootalin(|ua  the  current  slackens, 
and  we  crossed  where  it  was  completely 
frozen  o\er.  Above  us  waii  a  great  jam 
t)f  the  cakes  that  had  floated  down,  and 
sonieof  them  rumbled  underour  feet,  came 
out  in  an  open  place  below,  and  then  went 
on  to  form  .mother  jam.  A  few  minutes 
Liter  there  was  a  boom,  Tmd  our  bridge 
mo\'ed  downstream  with  the  noise  of  a 
medley  of  bass  drums.  At  noon  on  this 
day  the  sun  had  made  the  trail  so  soft  that 
we  sank  into  it  up  to  our  knees.  We  halt- 
ed a  little  later,  determined  to  start  at  one 
o'clock  ill  the  morning  and  take  advantage 
of  the  crust  frozen  during  the  night  ;  and 
we  had  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  go(Ml 
fortune  to  put  u])  in  a  cabin  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Mounted  I'olice. 
Having  had  an  early  dinner,  we  were 
thinking  of  bed  at  six  o'clock  when  two 
ragged  men, their  fiices  blackened  bycook- 
ing  o\er  camp-fires,  came  in.  'I'hey  sat 
down,  and  when  th.ey  had  eaten  witli  the 
heartiness  of  famished  beings  some  things 
that  we  iiad  left  on  the  table,  one  of  them, 
whom  his  comiianion  called  "  the  !  )octor," 
became  explanatory  : 

"  \'ou  nuistn't  mind  our  appetites,"  he 
said.  "  We've  just  come  from  Dawson. 
My  pardner  there,  Yukon  Hill,  ham't  been 
oiU  of  the  country  for  eight  years.  Clo 
easy  there,  IJill  !     Your  manners  are  bad." 

"Shut  up  !"  roared  ISill,  looking  as  wild 
as  a  hungry  lynx. 

"  Oh,  Bill  ain't  as  crazy  as  Jim,"  contin- 
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ueil  the  Doctor.  "  Jim  was  a  sight  uglier 
'n  Hill,  an'  you  can  see  what  Hill  is.  He 
took  his  share  of  the  bacon  on  his  back 
an'  starteil  out  for  himself  this  mornin'." 

"  No  packin'    fer  me  !     We  kept  the 

dogs,  you  bet,  by "  put  ii'  Bill  through 

a  mouthful. 

Jim  arrived  three  hours  later.  Without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  presence  of 
other  persons,  he  dropped  liis  pack  as  if 
it  were  of  lead,  fell  down  on  the  bench, 
pushed  back  his  unkempt  hair,  and  looked 
vacantly  at  the  stove. 

It  was  i)Iain  enough  that  the  minds  of 
all  three  of  our  visitors,  especially  Jim,  harl 
i)een  affected  by  the  hardshijis  that  they 
had  endured  on  their  long  tramp,  with 
only  snow,  trees,  dogs,  and  their  own  ([uar- 
rels  for  companionship.  Most  of  these 
grim  travellers  whom  we  met  coming  out 
from  Dawson — now  and  then  one  was 
limping  from  scurvy — had  neither  tent  nor 
stove,  cjuite  inadecjuate  robes,  no  dishes 
e.\ce[)t  skillets  and  cups,  and  no  food  ex- 
cept bacon,  flour,  and  beans,  and  not  al- 
ways beans.  Karlier  in  tlie  winter  they 
put  up  a  barrier  of  boughs  against  the 
wind,  and  slept  b  'ween  two  great  fires, 
kept  up  by  the  nicuioer  of  the  party  whose 
night  it  was  on  watch. 

.\t  ek'\en  o'clock  we  slept  for  half  an 
hour,  only  to  l)e  awakenetl  by  the  arrival 
of  another  e(|ually  worn-out  party,  and 
almost  the  last  one  from  Dawson  that  we 
met.  I?y  the  time  w  were  fairly  asleep 
again  these  tired  beings  set  the  cabin  on 
tire,  and  Ja(  k,  in  his  good-natured  way, 
put  the  flames  out  f(.r  them. 

At  daylight  I  was  awakened  l)y  I'Yitz, 
who  was  grumbling  to  himself  about  the 
audacity  and  the  stomachs  that  some  peo- 
ple must  have.  I  arose  to  see  him  looking 
into  two  empt\-  pails  which  he  had  left  full 
of  appk'-sauce  and  beans. 

"  I  was  liungrv  as  a  dog  in  the  night," 
the  Doctor  explained,  a  '  itle  later,  "  and 
1  couldn't  help  it." 

Krit/  replied  by  looking  daggers  at  him. 
I'hen  he  offered  a  pair  of  snowslioes  to 
I'Yitz  as  nn  olive-branch. 

•'  If  I  tnouglit  that  what  you've  eaten 
woukl  make  you  downright  sick,  I'd  take 
'em,"  said  Vt'M/. 

"  "Fwon't,"  replied  the  Doctor,  in  all 
honesty.  "  Nolliin' makes  me  sick."  And 
he  gave  the  snow-shoes  to  Jack,  whose  eyes 


were  twinkling  in  appreciation  of  the  con- 
versation. 

As  we  started  out,  five  or  six  hours  later 
than  we  had  planned,  we  resolved  to  es- 
chew cabins  hereafter.  We  had  not  done 
a  half-day's  work  when  a  heavy,  wet  snow- 
storm, anil  the  condition  of  the  dogs  com- 
pelled us  to  rest. 

"  Wear  'em  out,"  said  Jack,  "and  it's  all 
up,  anyway.  We'll  boil  some  beans  and 
lay  up  some  sleep  ahead  against  a  better 
trail." 

.Accordingly,  dogs  and  men  slept  for 
thirteen  hours. 

So  little  did  it  freeze  at  night  that 
the  sun,  now  rising  at  four  o'clock,  soon 
thawed  the  crust.  The  Big  Salmon  was 
already  open,  its  current  destroying  the 
trail,  and  leaving  a  held  of  slush  with  many 
places  too  deep  for  passage  for  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles,  which  was  as  wearing 
on  the  dogs  as  a  full  day's  journey  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  We  only  hoped 
that  the  Big  Salmon  was  alone  in  its  enmity 
to  our  plans,  for  once  the  ice  is  out  of  the 
tributaries,  the  ice  in  the  Yukon  cannot 
last  long.  It  seemed  to  be  imperative 
that,  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
slight  crust  which  formed,  we  should  travel 
nights.  We  made  this  experiment  (mce, 
starting  out  at  lo  r.M.,  and  once  was  quite 
enough. 

The  thav/ing  snow  had  fallen  away  from 
the  path  which  was  hardened  by  travel 
from  Dawson,  and  therefore  the  better  re- 
sisted tlie  sun's  rays,  but  when  frozen  was 
as  slippery  as  ice.  In  so  far  as  you  were 
able  to  keep  the  sled  from  slewing  on  this 
razor's  back,  that  much  vou  aided  the  dogs. 
At  intervals  you  walked  outside  the  trail, 
plunging  witli  every  step  through  theirust 
down  to  the  slush  underneath,  while,  with 
body  bent  and  arm  extended  with  all  the 
rigidity  at  your  command,  you  endeavored 
to  hold  the  lurching  "gee-pole"  steady. 
Ivirly  in  the  evem'ng  the  great  ilarkness 
seemed  the  more  dense  to  vision  strained 
by  the  sun  beating  on  the  ivnanse  of  snow 
by  day.  With  their  eyes  t)Ioodshot  and 
almost  closed  by  snow-blindness,  the  St. 
Bernards  continually  stumbled  and  fell  as 
they  Ieai)ed  from  one  side  of  the  trail  'o 
the  other,  blindly  and  vainly  seeking  a 
better  footing.  When  we  rested  we  dug 
holes  in  the  crust,  and  throwi.ig  ourselves 
prostrate,  tlrank  our  fill.     .At  ;"\rst,  I   tried 
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to  use  ;i  li.'lesropic  ilriiikiiig-cup  ;  Ihil  soon 
1  rL\uar(lc(l  it  as  tawdry,  iucniticiit.  and  un- 
worthy of  tlu'  ot(asit)n,  and  followed  the 
more  robust  custom  of  Jack,  wlio  enjoyed 
V  to  the  full  the  pleasure  of  having  made  a 
convert.  For  one  who  had  left  White 
Horse  with  a  bad  cough  on  the  heels  of 
the  measles,  such  indulgence  wouki  seem 
to  be  the  height  of  indiscretion.  Ikit  the 
cough  was  completely  gone,  no  room  hav- 
ing been  left  for  it  in  the  development  of 
every  muscle  of  my  l)od\-  by  the  handling 
of  the  "gee-pole." 

At  these  times  we  would  pay  our  re- 
s])ects  with  some  bitterness  to  the  man  who 
had  made  this  strange  and  lonely  trail, 
though  in  better  moments  we  were  willing 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  pioneer  and  a  path- 
I'mder.  As  soon  as  the  ice  would  bear  him, 
when  the  wind  had  ilrifted  the  snow  here 
and  there  and  lifted  the  slush  ice  uj)  to  be 
frozen  into  rifts,  with  his  ilogs  and  sleds 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  coast,  winding 
in  and  out  between  these  rifts,  back  and 
forth  across  the  stream  and  along  ilsl)anks, 
wherever  he  could  find  the  best  looting  ; 
and  all  who  came  afterward  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  He  was  making  a  path  for 
himself  and  not  for  us,  and  it  was  to  his 
interest,  if  not  to  ours,  to  have  it  as  crooked 
as  the  track  of  a  snake,  and  on  the  most 
crooked  of  rivers  at  that. 

With  the  falling  of  the  water  as  the  win- 
ter advanced  the  ice  was  rent  with  cracks. 
It  tell  awav  from  tlie  shores,  lea\ing  cakes 
on  end  and  tissures.  \'ou  must  toil  uporie 
Mde  of  a  pyramid  to  slide  down  the  other; 
\()U  held  your  sled  up  literally  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  and  sometimes  you 
droiiiied  into  the  fissures  u]i  to  your  hips, 
for  llie  thin  covering  of  snow  often  made 
them  iinisible  e\en  in  the  da\tiine.  ^'et 
to  step  away  from  tlu'  trail  was  like  step- 
|iing  otT  a  bad  corduroy  road  into  a 
s\vam|i. 

In  the  darkiux  the  trained  eye  of  the 
niaster  had  to  trust  to  the  halt  and  whine 
ot  the  bra\e  little  "  Dude  "  when  we  came 
to  a  |ilace  wliete  the  surface  water  was 
dce|i  or  the  ice  had  gi\'en  wav  eiilireh-. 
While  the  master  went  ahead  with  a  jiole 
to  make  s<iundings,  frit/,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  roll  a  ( igaretle  and  to  say,  in  ,i 
tlrawi,  as  he  sat  on  hi^  sled,  resting  : 

"  If  1  were  in  town,  1  would  call  a  cab." 

Jack  had  dis'.arded  his  bo<its  with  sharp 


|)egs-  -  the  three  of  us  had  worn  boots  since 
it  became  warmer — to  put  on  nioccasons. 
These  were  soon  wet  and  (juickly  froze, 
giving  him  a  sole  of  ice  with  which  to  walk 
on  ice.  In  utter  exhaustion,  once  the  big 
fellow  threw  himself  upon  his"  gee-pole," 
and  gaspetl  out  something  about  not  caring 
whether  he  went  anyfartlieror  not.  'J'hen 
he  addetl  : 

"  Well,  we'll  outlast  this  trail,  anyway. 
I  guess  I'll  light  my  pijie." 

Confessedly,  I  was  rather  glad  of  the 
incident.  It  is  good  to  see  giants  nod  when 
you  have  nodded  yourself.  Only  on  the 
pre\ious  tlay,  over  a  mile  of  sidling  trail, 
leaning  on  my  sled  to  keep  it  from  upset- 
ting, and  righting  it  when  it  did  upset,  I 
had  n.Mmentarily,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
turned  cyp.ic  and  protester. 

An  h(;ur  before  dawn  a  siimitar  of  light 
shotacrossthe  heavens,  followed  by  broad- 
swords, fans,  daggers,  waves,  and  streaks 
of  light,  dancing  sometimes  in  i)layful 
panic,  and  again  moving  in  a  sweep  of 
dignity.  With  the  aurora  borealis  as  our 
candle,  we  passed  around  freeman's 
I'oint,  built  a  (ire  for  luncheon  in  a  cove 
and  enjoyed  keenly  the  fact  that  we  were 
half-way  to  Dawson. 

As  we  moved  on  slowly  at  da'»n  to  make 
a  few  more  miles  before  camping,  we  saw 
the  |ienalty  of  this  sa\age  rim  whiih  huni.m 
stubbormiess  had  insisted  on  making  in 
the  blood  left  on  the  trail  by  the  wounded 
feet  of  our  dogs.  Jack  at  oiue  covered 
them  with  the  nioccasons  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpo.se.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  the  continuance  of  night- 
marches  was  unfeasible  if  we  desired  our 
bra\e  steeds  to  hold  out  as  f.iras  Dawson. 
While  the  sletl  slid  easier  at  night,  the  ex- 
crescences of  ice  were  as  sharp  as  lances, 
and  though  the  mushy  trail  of  nu'd-day 
made  the  sled  harder  to  pull,  it  was  like  a 
cushion  for  a  wounded  foot.  Wc  com- 
])romised  upon  a  jiortion  of  both  evils  by 
determining  to  start  ;it  ilawn  and  travel  as 
fast  and  as  long  as  we  could,  practicably. 
This  ga\e  only  seven  or  eight  hours  on 
the  road  as  against  the  twelve  or  more  that 
we  had  originally  plamied,  and  in  order  to 
m.ike  the  most  of  them  we  made  the  sac- 
lilice  for  the  dogs'  sake  of  drinking  i(  e- 
water  for  our  luncheon  instead  of  taking 
the  time  to  boil  chocolate.  I'Yitz  ]yrefei- 
ring  to  handle  the  "gee-pole,"  antl  I  pre- 
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ferring to  assist  in  keeping  the  e(|uilibriuni 
of  the  big  sled  by  holding  the  handles  at 
the  rear,  each  settled  down  to  this  as  his 
defmite  labor. 

We  now  had  more  time  for  our  tamps  ; 
more  time  for  our  pipes  of  relaxation  as  we 
sat  on  our  beds  around  Jack's  bonfires, 
after  the  dogs  were  fed  and  dinner  was 
eaten.  On  one  of  these  nights  we  were 
talking  of  ambitions. 

"  As  a  boy,  1  wanted  to  drive  a  street- 
car," said  I'ritz.  •'When  1  grew  older 
they  still  called  me  I'feddy,  and  ]  made 
pictures  for  a  li\ing.  That  is  enough  to 
ruin  any  man  ;  and,  foreseeing  this,  I  con- 
cluded that  I'd  live  on  llajijacks  and  go 
unwashed  ami  lie  calleil '  pardner,'  or  I'ete, 
or  i'.ill,  or  make  baking-powder  dough, 
or  anything,  till  I  found  a  good  placer 
mine.  'I'hen  I'm  going  around  the  w<irld. 
smoking  the  best  brand  of  Turkish  ( igar- 
ettes,  and  looking  at  other  people's  pict- 
ures." 

Jack  had  run  away  from  home  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  the  land  of  the  Indians 
that  nad  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dime 
no\el  secreted  in  a  hav-mow,  and  had 
earned  his  own  li\ing  ever  sin<  e.  Meagre 
as  was  his  early  education,  he  had  picked 
up  a  surprising  amount  of  information  from 
reading  and  from  association.  Mis  eye  was 
that  of  a  scout  ;  his  knowledge  of  birds 
and  animals  that  of  a  naturalist;  his  love 
of  flowers  that  of  a  sentimentalist.  He  had 
varied  his  life  as  a  cowd)oy  by  many  other 
occupations.  .\t  one  time  he  had  been  a 
private  coachman  in  t>ni,dia,  just  to  see 
how  it  would  seem. 

"  1  was  gettin'  pretty  sick  of  the  job," 
he  e.\[)lained,  "when  the  old  lady  1  ilrove 
about  leaned  <i\er  to  me  one  day,  confi- 
dentially. '  I'm  goin'  to  get  you  a  line 
livery  to  wear,'  she  said.  Then  I  realized 
how  low  I  had  fallen,  and  that  evening  I 
was  a  free  man  again." 

He  was  longer  on  the  (iovernment  sur- 
vey than  in  any  other  emj)loyment.  rising 
until  he  tilled  a  position  of  considerable 
resiionsibility.  Possibly  it  was  then  that  he 
learned  the  ethics  of  camp-life  ;  more  likely 
they  were  innate.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
soap,  his  own  towel,  and  his  own  beilding, 
and  was  more  observant  of  all  the  nice- 
ties of  life  than  are  most  of  the  men  who 
wear  the  linen  (oll.i-  that  he  des{)ised.  In 
all  his  seventeen  ,   ars  of  wandering  his 


greatest  source  of  sorrow  was  that  he  luul 
never  made  enough  money,  according  to 
his  ideas,  to  retui'n  home,  though  his  pay 
had  been  as  high  as  a  luindreil  and  tifty 
dollars  a  month.  He  must  have  a  few 
thousands,  and  treat  the  little  I'ennsyl- 
\ania  village  that  was  his  birthjihue  to 
such  extravagance  as  it  had  ne\er  seen 
before.  If  he  made  a  "slake"  in  the 
Klondyke,  he  had  planned  to  dri\e  right 
up  to  the  old  folks'  door  with  his  team  of 
huskies  and  a  little  red  cart,  distriliiiting 
candy  to  the  ihildren  as  the  procession 
mo\ed  forward. 

When  we  luul  passed  one  point  which 
we  recognized  as  a  name  on  the  nia]i,  we 
looked  forward  from  day  to  day,  as  we 
les.sened  the  distance,  until  we  should  ai- 
ri\e  at  another.  In  camp  we  compared 
our  oiiinions  (jf  how  many  miles  we  had 
made  that  day,  and  soon  our  estimates  be- 
came surprisingly  accurate.  After  Iea\  ing 
Five  Fingers,  all  our  thoughts  were  bent  on 
reaching  Tort  Selkirk,  where  the  I'elly,  a 
great  river  of  itself,  joins  the  \'ukon.  The 
trail  for  this  distance  was  better  than  f(jr 
the  tifty  miles  that  had  preceded  it  :  and, 
moreo\er,  our  new  plan  of  shorter  hours 
and  harder  work  was  succeeding  admir- 
ably. 

It  was  at  l''ort  Selkirk  that  we  met  Mr. 
I'ettit — ]iale-faced  and  so  slight  that  one 
wondered  how  he  had  e\er  been  able  to 
bear  the  journey  into  the  iduntry — in 
charge  of  a  trading-post,  with  no  compan- 
ions except  a  large  tamp  of  Indians.  He 
had  had  nothing  to  sell  for  more  than  a 
year,  no  steamer  having  come  U[)  the  river 
to  bring  hini  a  stock  of  supjilies  in  the 
summer  of  i  Scjy. 

Here  we  ate  the  last  of  our  canned  deli- 
cacies, some  j)lain  sausages,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  that  lu.xurious  dinner  will  e\er  be 
sweet.  To  dM  to  our  joy,  Mr.  I'ettit  came 
to  tell  us,  ju.st  as  we  had  finished  the  last 
mouthful,  that  the  Indians  were  greatly 
excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  one 
of  the  tribe,  I'lick,  had  killed  ten  caribou 
anil  two  moose  some  thirty  miles  down  the 
ri\er.  We  nuule  careful  calculations  as  to 
how  nuich  tobacco  we  could  spare,  and 
kejit  a  shari)  lookout  foi  Llick,  whom  we 
met  with  his  family  dragging  some  of  the 
moose  back  to  camp,  h'or  forty-li\e  cents' 
worth  of  tobacco  we  secured  thirty  pounds 
of  steak  for  ourselves  and  the  dogs.     To 
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olTers  of  as  liigh  as  a  iloliar  a  i)ouml  for 
more,  he  merely  made  the  rei)ly  : 

•'(lot  lieap  money!     Want  'bacey!" 

\'our  husky  iloi;  is  no  vegetarian.  'I'he 
strengtli  tluit  fresh  meat  gave  to  our  team 
led  us  to  feed  nearly  all  of  our  sup[)ly  to 
them. 

The  height  and  the  character  oi  the 
mountains  towering  over  our  heads  told 
us  that  wc  were  coming  into  the  region 
of  the  Rockies.  livery  turn  of  the  river 
brought  into  view  a  panorama  of  low. 
wooded  islands  (made  in  later  times  by 
a  change  of  current);  of  islands  that  were 
Cyclo[)ean  masses  thrown  uji  by  chaos, 
and  the  nesting-places  of  eagles ;  of  moun- 
tains on  either  shore,  whose  strata  seemed 
to  have  been  kneaded  and  stirred  when 
soft  as  dough,  and  afterward,  upon  soliili- 
fying.  had  been  rent  by  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

Hut  one  was  too  busy  with  the  handles 
of  the  sled  fully  to  enjoy  seem  ly.  Ht> 
only  knew  that  his  vista  seemed  to  be 
frowning  u\um  the  impudence  of  him  and 
his  sled  and  dogs  breaking  in  upon  great 
.solitudes.  Thankfully,  the  weather  was 
more  in  our  favor  and  the  trail  was  harder 
an.l  not  so  sidling.  .Vt  times  it  was  as 
smooth  as  a  skating-rink  for  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  where  it  was  protected  from 
the  sun  by  the  shadow  of  the  mountains 
.md  the  forests  ;  again,  there  was  glare 
ice,  where  we  might  ride  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, jesting  merrily  about  private  eijui- 
|)ages  and  driving-parks;  and,  again,  we 
di()\e  tlocks  of  wild  ducks  away  from  open 
[)laces,  making  us  regret  that  we  had  only 
revolvers  with  us.  l*'ar  over  our  heads  we 
saw  great  llocks  of  wild  swans  and  wild 
geese  moving  northwaril  against  the  back- 
groun<l  of  the  blue  sky  in  stately  proces- 
sion, remindiTig  us  that  summer  was  near 
at  hand.  .\t  2  a.m.  the  thermometer  was 
at  from  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero;  at 
noon,  80  degrees  above,  and  the  crust  at 
dawn  had  become  like  porridge.  I  had 
one  ear  blistered  by  the  frost  and  the  other 
by  the  sun  in  the  same  day. 

15ut  we  little  minded  these  extremes  ; 
for  the  trail  continued  to  be  good,  until 
one  morning  we  arri\ed  at  the  cluster  of 
cabins  called  .Stewart  City,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart  River,  where  we  rested  for 
a  day.  Of  the  ini  'es  of  the  cai)ins  we 
bought  enough  rice  to  piece  out  the  ra- 


tions of  our  dogs.  It  took  us  six  days  to 
make  the  remaining  seventy-five  miles  to 
Dawson,  though  now  our  outfit,  including 
bedding  and  kit-bags,  did  not  weigh  more 
than  twt>  hundred  pounds.  The  weather 
at  night  had  suddenly  modenvted,  as  if  the 
ar(  tic  winter,  after  a  spasmodic  resistance, 
had  given  way  entirely  to  the  trojjical  sinn- 
mer.  Henceforth,  it  was  needless  to  put 
ui>  our  tent,  and  we  slept  and  cooked  en- 
tirely in  the  open,  drying  our  wet  foot- 
wear by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  late 
after"oon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  out 
from  Stewart,  when  the  dogs  jiulled  up 
after  one  of  the  rushes  they  were  ne\  er 
too  tired  to  make  on  scenting  a  camp,  we 
looked  u[)  to  see  soine  figures  standing  on 
a  pile  of  logs  which  they  were  cutting  for  a 
raft  of  timber  for  a  Dawson  saw-inill. 

"  How  are  ye?"  they  called.  '•  (loin' 
to  town?" 

We  had  reached  the  suburbs  ! 

"Well,"  rei.lied  Jack,  '-we've  been 
thinkin'  some  of  it.      How  far  is  it?" 

"  'l)OUt  twenty  miles.  lint  you  won't 
make  it.  The  ice  is  likely  to  go  out  any 
minute." 

On  the  day  following  we  passed  still  an- 
other c  ip  of  rafters,  who  said  that  the 
river  was  open  in  front  of  Dawson.  Thev 
advised  us  to  makecam]!  and  accompan\- 
them  when  navigation  opened. 

"  We'll  be  old  inhabitants  by  that  time," 
saiil  Jack. 

I'",very  creek  flowing  into  the  ri\er  was 
a  torrent,  eating  up  the  ice  and  Hooding 
its  surface.  However,  we  were  contident 
of  reaching  our  destination  on  the  mor- 
row, though  we  had  to  desert  our  sleds, 
put  some  flapjacks  and  slices  of  bacon  in 
t)ur  pockets,  and  climb  over  the  mountain 
which  hid  "  town  "  from  view. 

Our  last  vamp  was  on  a  wooded  island 
where  some  pros|)ector  had  built  a  l)rush- 
house.  Jack's  bonfire,  esjjecially  large  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  extended  to  this 
house,  and  we  thought  it  rather  good  fun 
that  we  hail  to  save  our  beddiu'^  from  the 
flames.  Hut  oiu"  jubilation  was  not  un- 
mixed with  sadness.  We  shoukl  not  make 
another  journeytogether;  and  we  had  been 
good  comrades,  always  venting  our  anger, 
when  it  insisted  upon  expression,  upon  our 
sleds,  and  never  l)laming  one  another. 

Our  hair  and  beards  were  long  and  un- 
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kempt  ;  our  trousers  were  the  color  of  ma- 
hogany ;  but  we  felt  strong  enough  to  go 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain  on  the  run,  and 
we  had  been  so  near  to  Nature  that  we 
could  truly  claim  her  for  iie.xt-door  neigli- 
bor. 

"  We  can  sleep  as  long  as  we  want  to- 
morrow," said  Fritz,  pulling  his  robe  over 
him  ;  "and  we  won't  care  whether  it  is  go- 
ing to  freeze  at  night  or  not." 

"And  we  won't  have  wet  feet,"  Jack 
added.  "  1  guess  it's  been  twenty  days 
since  they  wasn't  sopping  'fore  we'd  been 
out  two  hours,  and  that  slush  does  feel 
rather  clammy  when  the  sun's  blisterin' 
overhead." 

Ten  miles  in  ten  hours  was  the  record  of 
our  last  day's  travel,  over  the  worst  trail  we 
had  encountered.  At  dusk  we  rounded  an 
island,  and  to  our  right,  on  a  small  flat 
across  the  river  (which  here  had  been 
opened  by  the  current  of  the  Klondyke), 
we  saw  the  cluster  of  cabins  which  was 
the  pilgrim's  Mecca.  There  was  glare  ice, 
however,  above  the  Klondyke  across  to 
the  little  suburb  of  Dawson,  Klondyke 
t'ily.  l''or  the  first  time  in  many  days  we 
rode  on  our  sleds,  finishing  our  journey  in 
triumph. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  it's  too  late  to 
travel  on  the  river?"  asked  the  foremost 
man  of  the  little  crowd  that  came  out  to 
meet  us. 

"  Ves,"  re[)lied  Jack,  '•  and  we've  just 
made  up  our  minds  to  ipiit." 

Four  days  later,  as  if  it  had  broken  away 
all  along  the  shores  at  the  same  moment, 
the  ii  "oved  on  toward  the  sea  like  a 
great  white  procession,  halted  now  and 
theii  by  a  jam,  but  not  for  long. 

"  It's  a  pleasure  to  see  that  trail  go  by," 
was  Jack's  comment,  as  he  watched  it  from 
our  cabin-door.  "  I  only  wish  1  might  pay 
it  back  in  its  own  kind  by  tripping  it  up  a 
few  times." 


A    Ol.lMI'SK    or    TIIK    MI.NKS 

A  rtliis  season  of  the  year  the  inli;ibitants 
of  Dawson  were  passing  out  of  the  chrysa- 
lis of  fur  caps  into  soiled,  broad-brimmed 
hats  resurrected  from  cabin-shelves  ;  and 
out  of  winter  clothing  generallv  into  what 
remained  of  their  last  summer's  clothing. 
.\long  the  thawing  bog  cal'ed  the  main 


street,  littered  and  odorous  from  sanitary 
neglect,  were  two  rows  of  saloons  and 
gambling-halls,  with  mining  brokers'  ofli- 
ces  and  the  stores  of  shrewd  speculators  in 
food-supjilies,  who  always  had  one  can  of 
condensed  milk  for  $2.50,  one  can  of  but- 
ter for  $5,  and  one  jxiund  of  sugar  for 
$1.50,  and  assured  you  that  they  were  the 
last  in  the  country.  To  look  out  across  the 
flat  toward  the  mountains  was  to  see  scat- 
tered cabins  and  ])iles  of  tin  cans,  which  at 
once  let  one  into  the  culinary  secrets  of  an 
isolated  community  c(jmposed  largi'ly  of 
men.  .\t  the  restaurants,  bacon  anil  beans 
and  coffee  cost  $2.50. 

With  a  tiny  can  of  cocoa,  which  I 
pounced  upon  in  a  store  as  if  it  were  an 
l'',l/.e\ir  in  a  junk-heap,  and  a  few  staples 
bought  at  extravagant  prices,  we  were  able 
to  prejiare  a  sujierior  meal  in  the  cabin 
that  I  iiad  leased.  Hut  this  was  not  until 
we  had  slept  gloriously  for  sixteen  hours. 
Then,  having  had  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  underclothes,  and,  therefore,  not  being 
afraid  to  face  the  world,  1  started  for  the 
mines. 

In  winter  and  in  summer  the  trail  leads 
u]i  the  Klondyke  to  the  mouth  of  IJonan- 
za.  three  miles  from  Dawson,  and  thence 
up  Honanza  to  the  working-claims,  about 
three  miles  farther  on.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  currents  are  swollen,  you  must 
go  o\er  a  high  mountain  by  a  path  in  the 
soft  snow,  if  you  have  a  pack,  this  is 
liar  1  work.  On  the  way  I  met  a  blue- 
faced  old  fellow — by  his  look,  if  not  by  his 
lii^ip.  he  had  the  scurvy — wlm  promptly 
put  me  in  my  pro[)er  social  status. 

"  Are  ve  a  (."heechawko?"  he  asked. 

"  1  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  then,  ye  are,  and  liie  river  must 
'a'  broke.  Any  man's  a  t'heechawko  un- 
til he's  been  in  the  country  when  the  ice 
goes  out.  In  the  old  days  we  could  lick 
the  ('heech.iwkos  into  shape;  larn  'em  to 
leave  their  latchstrings  out  fur  a  passin' 
stranger  when  tiiev  was  awav  from  hum, 
and  larn  'em  to  eat  what  they  wanted  and 
to  use  the  best  blanket  in  a  cabin,  but  to 
lug  nothin'  away.  l''ifty  thousand  of  'em, 
they  say — clerks  and  fanners  and  dudes. 
Thev're  too  nianv  fur  us.  Civilization's 
here,  and  it's  a  case  of  lockin'  u])  yer  dust 
after  this.  l>ut,  young  man,  ye  can't  be 
an  old-timer,  never  I  \'e  can't  be  an  old- 
timer  lest  ye've  lived  in  the  camps  in  the 
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old  iliiys  wlion  a  man  was  a  man  ami  liis 
iicinlihor's  l)r(illifr." 

And  wiilioul  ,L(i\  in_n  mc  time  to  reply  to 
his  little  lecture,  he  hobhlec'.  on  toward 
the  hos])ital. 

I  lieei  lunvko  is  the  Indian  word  for 
stran^jer,  or,  inure  literally,  "tenderfoot," 
whiih  has  come  into  general  use  in  the 
Kl()n<l\ke;  and  toward  the  Cheeiiuiwko, 
bringing  in  the  more  [lenurious  ways  of  the 
outside  world,  along  with  ignorance  of 
mining,  the  old-timer  feels  a  genuine  re- 
sentment. 1  was  glail  of  the  opportiuiitv 
to  see  the  veter;  ns  ere  the  recruits  had 
arrived. 

IJefore  an  Indian  saw  a  liny  nugget 
glistening  in  the  gra\el  on  the  hank  of 
lionanza,  both  Bonanza  a:id  I'.ldorailo 
creeks  were  favorite  pastures  of  moose  anil 
caribou.  Now  they  are  as  expressive  of 
man's  handiwork  at  its  worst  as  the  rear  (jf 
a  row  of  tenement-houses.  For  that  Ind- 
ian had  for  a  brother-in-law  a  white  out- 
cast, who  had  mailehimthe  uncle  of  many 
half-breed  children,  and,  moreover,  had 
told  him  of  a  god  worshi[)ped  by  the  out- 
side world  which  had  not  l)een  mentioned 
by  the  missionaries.  "  Siawash  (ieorge" 
Cormack  took  the  credit  for  the  discovery 
from  the  Indian,  and  passed  the  word  along 
to  the  mining-camps  at  l-'orty  Mile  and 
fircle  ('ity.  As  money  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  native  politics  of  Alaska, 
Cnrmack's  ambition  to  be  the  chief  of  the 
Stick  tribe  seemed  near  fiilfilmLiit.  But 
his  wife,  an  Indian  princess,  has  deter- 
mined to  abjure  her  royal  rights  for  the 
ways  of  civilization  ;  and  civilization  is 
obliging  and  will  sell  to  her  as  well  as  to 
the  while  women  of  the  new  I'.ld.jrado 
chocolate  caramels  and  striped  silks. 

The  miners  from  Forty  Mile  and  Circle 
City  staked  all  of  lionanza,  and  then 
staked  in  contempt  a  small  tributary  of 
Bonanza,  in  their  jihrase,  a  "i)Up,"  which 
they  called  FIdorado ;  and  Fldorado 
turned  out  to  be  the  richest  placer  creek 
of  its  size  on  recf)rd.  How  the  gokl  came 
to  I'.ldorado  and  Bonanza,  whose  wealth  so 
belies  their  asjject,  is  for  the  geologist  to 
say.  Old-timers,  who  are  fond  of  formu- 
lating theories  over  their  cabin-fires,  think 
that  glacial  action  carried  it  to  the  creeks 
from  The  Dome,  a  huge  mountain  in  which 
Fldorado  and  Bonanza  have  their  head- 
waters. 


Nine  months  after  the  discovery  was 
UKule,  the  outside  world  heard  of  it.  Such 
of  the  pilgrims  attracted  by  the  great  news 
as  were  able  to  reach  Dawson  in  the  au- 
tumn of  iiS<)7  fouml  that  all  creeks  rising 
on  the  slojtes  of  The  Dome,  and  all  other 
creeks  that  had  as  yet  proven  worth  the 
working,  ha<l  already  been  staked  by  the 
old-timer>;.  Having  staked  the  remaining 
<  reeks  in  a  radius  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
nu'les  on  atfidavitsof  having  found  "color," 
some  of  the  new-comers  rested  in  their 
cabins,  eating  their  winter's  sujiply  of  food ; 
others  found  employment  on  the  working- 
claims  ;  and  still  others  departed  over  the 
ice  to  escape  starvation.  .\s  the  humor  of 
the  saloon  goes,  there  was  left  for  tile  on- 
coming host  of  Mavanil  June  an  expanse 
of  uriex])lored  territory  sul'ticient  to  keep 
a  thousand  times  their  niunber  prospecting 
busily  for  a  few  centuries,  but  m>  gold  at 
all,  unh'ss  they  could  find  it  for  themselves. 

It  was  just  on  the  e\e  of  harvest-time 
when  I  first  visited  the  creeks.  In  a  day 
or  two  the  flow  of  water  frou)  the  gulches 
where  the  snow  lay  thickest  would  make 
a  head  sufiicient  to  wash  the  yellow  grain 
out  of  the  dumits.  In  the  four  miles  of 
I'lldorado  antl  the  ten  miles  of  Bonanza, 
lines  of  Humes  and  their  dependent  sluice- 
boxes —  the  lumber  for  which  hail  l)een 
dragged  from  the  Dawson  saw-mill  by 
husky  dogs  or  cut  with  whip-saws — formed 
a  network  around  the  string  of  cabins  oc- 
cupied by  claim-owners  and  their  work- 
men and  around  jiiles  of  clayish-colored 
dirt,  thaweil  cmt  inch  by  incii  during  the 
short  winter  days,  which  contained  virgin 
wealth  amounting  to  nearly  ten  million  dol- 
lars. The  roimdeil  hill-sides  seemed  as 
bare  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  scarred  by 
broad  streaks  from  top  to  bottom,  show- 
ing where  firewood  and  the  timber  for 
buililing  the  cabins  and  for  keejiing  u\)  the 
fires  in  the  drifts  had  been  sliil  down. 

1  f  you  descended  by  the  ladders  into  the 
holes  beside  the  dmiips  to  the  drifts,  you 
soon  I  (imprehended  that  rea[)ing  the  har- 
vest, once  you  have  a  claim,  is  not  so  easy 
as  picking  wild  cranberries.  It  is  dogged 
work  to  build  fires  day  after  day,  run- 
ning the  risk  of  suffocation  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  eyes  by  the  smoke,  and 
pulling  up  the  dirt,  bucketful  after  bui  kct- 
ful,  by  means  of  a  windlass,  with  the  tlier- 
mometer  forty  below  zero  and  your  din- 
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,  ner  to  cook.      In  one  spot  of  three  or  four 
I  scjuare  feet  the  nuggets  are  so  thick  that 
*    you  can    pick    them  out  by  hand  as  a 
farmer's  boy  i)itks  potatoes  out  of  a  liill. 
In  juxta|)osition  there  may   Ije  as  many 
more  square  feet  which  are  not  considered 
worth  thawing  and  skiicing  ;  and  so  tiie 
drifts  seetii  like  the  ])ath  of  a  man  trying 
i   to  make  iiis  way  to  the  light  in  darkness. 
I   From  two  to  three  feet  above  the  real  bed- 
■   rock  is  the  false  lied-rock,  a  stratum  of 
stone  broken  into  angular  fragments  ap 
I)arently  bysonie  great  forces  jjassing  over- 
,    liead.     lietween  the  two  is  the  best  paying 
I   dirt,  and  occasionally  here  is  found,  per- 
liaps  with   particles  of  gold  sticking  to  it, 
the  tusk  of  a  mammoth  who  was  the  ruler 
in  the  valley  before  the  days  of  the  moose. 
( )nce  the  water  comes  gushing  down 
the  flumes  and  the  sluices,  the  men,  who 
have  been  lounging  in  front  of  their  cab- 
ins   in    the   sunshine   as  they  waited  for 
it,  pick  up  their  shovels  and  begin  peeling 
otT  the  dirt  of  the  dumps  as  fast  as  it  is 
thawed  by  the  sun  and  toss  it  into  the 
boxes.     Tiiey  work  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  if  there  is  enough  water  and  enc  ugh 
soft  dirt.     Of  a  sudclen  the  sun  beat  down 
with  such  intensity — 
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heit, with  great  drifts  of  snow  in  the 
gulches — for  three  or  four  days,  that  the 
httle  creeks  became  torrents,  dams  liad  tol)e 
opened,  and  sluice-t)oxes  with  goodly  sums 
in  them  fioatetl  away  from  their  moorings. 
Temporarily,  there  was  much  more  water 
than  was  neede(h  Only  too  soon  was  the 
loss  of  the  energy  that  had  gone  to  waste 
i)rought  home.  With  the  snow  gone  and 
rains  the  only  source  of  supply,  the  current 
dwindled  until  many  claims  had  not  a  sin- 
gle sluice-head,  and  some  had  not  (inished 
washing  tlieir  dumps  l)y  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, instead  t)f,  as  anticipatet!,  l)y  tlie  cntl 
of  June. 

When  the  "clean-up"  w.is  made,  you 
might  feast  your  eyes  on  the  consununa- 
tion  of  the  harvest.  The  water  was  sluit 
otT  and  the  cleats  in  the  boxes  were  lifteil 
and  rinsed,  leaving  the  result  of  the  day's 
work,  which  glistened  with  yellow  parti- 
cles. Just  a  small  stream  was  turned  in 
by  the  man  at  the  water-gates  (who  was 
])rol)ai)ly  making  the  most  of  his  rest  from 
sho\ellii;g  by  smoking  a  pij«e  of  I'utjilug) 
and  then  turned  olT  again,  or  on  a  little 
more  or  otT  a  little  less,  win'le  the  most 
ex])ert  miner  on  the  claim  pushed  the 
speckled  sand-pile  back  and  forth  with  a 
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cominoii  lirush-broom  until  all  the  foreign 
l)artick's  had  floated  off,  cxcfpt  a  si)rin- 
kliii^  of  tile  htvny  black  sand  which  is  in- 
variably the  companion  of  placer  gokl. 
'I'hree  or  four  or  the  thousand  dollars — 
l>erhaps  ten  or  fifteen  or  nventy  thousand, 
if  the  "clean-up"  be  on  I'lKlorado — which 
is  three  or  four  or  five  double  handfuls,  is 
put  into  a  pan  with  an  ordinary  fire-shovel. 

I'he  si_i,'ht  is  bound  to  make  your  blood  run 
faster,  anil  to  color 
your  reason  with  an 
epic    enthusiasm. 

That  little  yellow 
pile,  you  know  at  a 
glance,  will  stand  the 
test  of  (diemicals. 
Once  you  have  seen 
a  •'  color  "  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pan  with  the 
black  sand  following 
it  around  like  a  faith- 
ful ser\aiu,  you  can 
never  again  be  de- 
ceived by  the  false 
glitter  of  any  other 
particles.  \'ou  would 
know  it  if  you  saw  it 
between  cobble- 
stones in  Hroadway, 

or  if  it  were  no  larger  than  a  pin-head  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trout-pool. 

For  the  moment,  the  yellow  pile  makes 
you  feel  like  seeking  a  claim  of  your  own 
and  harvesting  its  treasure  for  yourself. 
Hut  when  you  look  at  the  miry  i>ath  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  by  the  creek-side, 
and  think  of  following  it  with  a  pack  on 
your  back  until  it  is  no  more,  and  a  wil- 
derness begins  ;  think  of  passing  on  over 
the  mountains  until  you  come  to  what 
you  consider  a  likely  place,  and  thawing 
through  thirty  feet  of  earth  at  the  rate  of 
a  fool  a  day  in  the  haphazard  jxissibility 
of  finding  "  pay  dirt,"  you  conclude  that 
the  poetry  of  the  thing  can  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  sitting  on  someone  else's 
duniji. 

Besides,  as  one  who  did  a  little  pros- 
pecting on  his  own  account  and  is  proud 
to  say  that  he  found  a  few  "  colors  " — 
which  is  just  what  anyone  else  can  do  in 
the  Klondyke  region — I  observed  that  the 
recent  arrivals  of  Nestorian  prospectors 
who  took  a  delight  in  quoting  to  you  from 
Junerson  when  their  hands  were  reeking 
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with  clay  and  their  gray  locks  were  stick- 
ing through  the  crowns  of  old  hats,  do  not 
like  .Alaska,  though  free  to  admit  its  ma- 
terial op])onunities.  They  could  not  be 
weaned  from  the  temjicrate  climate  and 
the  skies  of  California,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  return  to  their  old  stamping- 
grounds,  where  any  honest  pntspcctor  can 
get  a  "  grubstake  "  from  a  speculative  city 
man,  and  needs  nodiing  more  to  make 
him  happy  and  free. 
So  be  it  ;  and  the 
more  is  it  fitting  that 
the  true  Alaskan  her- 
mits, members  of  the 
early  conununities  of 
gold -seekers  in  the 
^'ukon  \alley,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  tlie 
robust  l)usiness  of 
pioneering,  should 
occupy  the  cabins  of 
the  masters  f)n  the 
Kldorado  and  the 
Bonanza  claims, 
draduates  of  col- 
leges and  universi- 
ties, who  work  for 
them  with  pick  and 
shovel  for  a  dollar 
an  hour,  diil  not  come  into  the  country 
until  after  the  great  "strike,"  and  must 
take  the  consetiuences.  You  feel  a  real 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  old-timers  who 
sold  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  before  they 
were  prospected,  claims  on  Kldorado  that 
will  produce  nearly  a  million.  l'"or  my 
l)art,  1  caiuiot  overcoine  my  strong  antip- 
athv  to  the  Canadian  (  M>\-ernnient  because 
it  placed  a  royally  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
output  of  claims  and  no  ta.\  at  all  on  the 
saloons,  while  it  seiU  as  expert  inspectors 
to  colleit  this  rovalty  a  keeper  nf  a  li\-ery 
stable  and  a  captain  of  a  whaler,  whose 
titiK'ss  for  their  positions  was  a  ]>oliti(al 
"pull."  These  and  most  of  the  other 
civil  officials,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were 
amassing  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
honest  prospector. 

On  tlie  rounded  hills  al)o\e  the  valleys 
of  I'.ldorado  and  Bonanza  were  rnany  fresh 
mounds  of  earth,  as  if  the  ])opulation  of 
the  Klondyke,  man  by  man.  was  digging 
graves — and  graves  of  many  ambitions 
these  were,  in  all  truth. 

I  n  some  dijis  of  the  hill-side  will  be  found 
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a  few  hundred  s(|uare  feet 
whit  h  are  foot  for  foot  a^ 
ri(  li  as  the  bed  of  I'.lilo 
r.nld.  1  enjoyed  nothing 
lutler  than  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  joe  Staley 
and  iiilly  Deddering,  the 
discoverers  of  the  richest 
"  bench,"  that  of  h'reiK  h 
Ciulch,  who  took  ^i"^;  out 
of  their  tirst  i)an  on  bed- 
rock. Joe  is  a  gaunt  bach- 
elor of  forty  -  live  years; 
Billy  is  a  little  (ierman, 
r(iund-faced  and  satislied 
to  accept  tilings  as  they 
come,  or  their  absence  if 
'they  do  not  come. 

'Ihe  bench  claim  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  "  poor 
man's  claim."  As  against 
the  creek  claim,  which  n- 
:(|uires  sluice  -  boxes  and 
wages  for  your  workmen 
through  the  winter  before 
you  can  realize  upon  it, 
the  sun  in  summer  will 
thaw  the  dirt  on  a  bench 
claim  ;  and  then  you  need 
only  a  rocker  to  "take 
your  money  out  with  your 
own  hands,"  as  the  expres- 
sion goes. 

I  think  that  Joe  Staley 

was  the  happiest  man   in 

the  Klondyke  on  the  day 

the  discovery  was  made. 

.  He  did  not  go  to  "  town  " 

until  he  had  enough  to  pay 

olT   the   mortgage   on   his 

mother's  farm  in  <  )hio,  and 

•  he  looked   forward  to  the 

j  time  when  his  wanderings 

I  for  twenty  years  as  a  pros 

:  jiector  should  i)eat  an  end, 

;  and  he  might  settle  down 

I  to  a  peaceful  existence  on 

the  old  homestead.      l>ut 

one  day,  in  Dawson,  when 

we   had    eaten    fresh   eggs 

and  other  luxuries  which 

had  ju>t  been  brought  in 

from  the  "  outside,"  as  he 

pushed  his  plate  away  from 

liim.  he  shook   his  head 

dubiouslv. 
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I'wo  lln-ihcr'.  wliM  liavu  been  "  I'ariliiers"  for  iMjrty  Vcars. 
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"  I  (liKinn  as  I'll  l)e  so  happy  as  I 
th()iit,'ht  wiu'ii  1  settle  down  ainoiij;  the 
cows  and  chickens,"  he  mused.  "  Tliis 
fjnib  don't  taste  the  way  I  tliouj,'ht  'twould. 
Darned  if  1  don't  like  the  beans  and  l)acon 
that  I  iiave  up  at  the  claim  better ;  and  I'll 
be  f,'lad  to  be  back  carryin'  dirt  to  the 
rocker  for  liilly  to-morrow.  They  say 
once  the  j^old  fe\er's  in  a  fellow's  bones  it 
sticks  like  the  riieumati/..  and  1  believe  it. 
I  reckon  it's  the  only  thing  I'll  be  satisfied 
with  in  this  life." 

One  of  the  claims  near  Joe's,  whicii  is 
even  riiher  than  his.  was  sold  for  a  hun- 
dred dollars  a  few  days  after  it  was  staked, 
and  there  had  followed  the  stamjiede  to 
the  new  "strike"  the  usual  reaction  in 
faith  in  its  value.  'I'he  fortiuiate  purchaser 
washed  out  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  tirst 
day  with  his  rocker,  and  in  his  patch  of 
hill-side,  one  lumdred  feet  s(|uare,  there  is 
probably  all  of  $75,000.  Another  claim, 
and  jjcrhaps  more  \alual)le  yet,  was  staked 
by  a  runaway  boy  from  the  Kast.  \Vhen 
I  met  him  one  day,  he  was  laughing  over 
the  joke  he  had  playeil  on  the  old  folks 
at  home,  i-'or  the  first  time  in  five  years 
he  had  written  to  them. 

"  I  just  told  'em,"  he  said,  "  I'd  been 
in  the  Klondyke — they  don't  even  know 
that — a.id  I'd  be  f)ut  on  the  last  steamer 
with  fifty  thousand,  cold." 

Ky  mid-June  more  than  thirty  thousand 
Cheechawkos  were  in  Dawson.  They 
had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  in  at  the 
saloons  where  much  of  the  gold  from  the 
"  clean-u])  "  was  being  spent  ;  of  having 
pointed  out  to  them  the  leading  gambler, 
and  that  shrewd  .Scotchman,  .Mexander 
McDimald,  who  has  risen  in  two  years 
from  daily  wages  to  the  ownership  of  fifty 
claims,  and  whom  they  call  "  King  of  the 
Klondyke  ;  "  of  seeing  Dawson  nod  when 
the  King  nodded.  ( )nly  this  e.xcitement 
did  not  long  atone  for  other  disappoint- 
ments. They  went  up  the  creeks  by  the 
trails  running  at  one  side  of  the  claims. 


Sometimes  they  mistook  mica  sparkling  in 
the  sand  of  the  rivulets  for  gold,  'i'he 
old-timers  laughed  at  them.  Wherever 
they  found  anything  worth  staking  on  ac- 
count of  contiguity  to  a  good  claim,  it  had 
been  staked  months  ago.  'I'hey  returned 
to  I  )awson  in  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who 
has  seen  the  sights,  and  is  a  little  discour- 
aged to  find  himself  so  far  from  home. 

'i'he  claim-owners  sitting  in  front  of 
Miss  Mulrooney's  hotel  with  fi.ii  stom- 
achs, smoking  cig.irs  and  waiting  for  rain, 
used  to  guy  the  new-comers  as  they  passed 
with  their  packs,  their  new  shovels,  and 
their  new  pans.  At  this  season  everyone 
travels  at  night,  tlie  damp  mist  rising  from 
the  frozen  ground  being  more  bearable 
than  the  beating  sun  and  the  mos(iuitoes 
of  the  daytime. 

Miss  Nlulrooney  liad  been  a  Chee- 
chawko  herself,  and  she  took  the  Chee- 
chawko's  part.  When  she  went  to  the 
Klondyke  a  steamship  comjiany  lost  a 
good  stewardess,  and  she  became  an  em- 
ployer inste.'"  '  of  an  emjiloyee.  She  hired 
the  one  surviving  mule  in  Dawson  for  $20 
a  day,  and  personally  superintended  his 
labors  in  dragging  the  logs  to  the  site  at 
the  junction  of  Kldorado  and  Bonanza — 
the  centre  of  the  comnnmity  of  wealth,  as 
she  foresaw — called  The  i'"orks,  where  she 
built  a  hotel  of  no  less  than  two  stories. 
Her  rates  were  the  highest  in  the  Klon- 
dyke, $,5.50  a  meal;  but  she  had  secured 
the  best  food  before  the  cry  of  famine  was 
heard  and  prices  ro.se,  and  you  felt  that 
her  blankets — do  not  think  that  we  ever 
had  sheets — were  the  cleanest  in  that  re- 
gion, 'i'hanks  to  her  tact  and  the  miners' 
respect  for  her,  no  public-house  was  so 
onierly.  As  a  group  of  her  guests  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  by  her  door,  when 
the  everlasting  light  of  the  arctic  summer 
seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  our  nerves 
so  that  we  could  not  sleep,  she  said  : 

"  I'm  thinkin'  few  will  ever  mistake  the 
Klondyke  for  a  pleasure-resort." 
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